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IDOLATRY—ITS PRINCIPLES AND FORMS. 


Gay religions full of pomp and gold.— Paradise Lost, Book I. 


The right reception of any truth requires the mind to be 
in a sympathetic frame. ‘The truth itself objectively re- 
garded may be perfectly adapted to. make its appropriate 
impression ; yet will it be without efficacy, if the mind to 
which it is addressed be indisposed or unprepared to reeeive 
it. Hence the propriety and force of Lord Bacon’s apho- 
rism that as all impressions, so also the perceptions, of 
the mind are from the analogy of the man, and not from 
the analogy of the universe. “For” (continues he) “the 
human mind is like a mirror that radiates roughly; ming- 
ling its own nature with the object which it should only re- 
flect, and so colouring and distorting it.” All men have the 
same bodily senses, and the elements of taste and feeling are 
alike common to all. Our inner constitution, too, is madeto 
harmonize with the world withoutus. Every softand gen- 
tle sound that falls upon the ear—every image of grace 
and beauty that meets the eye, conveys its own proper 
delight to the mind. But with what different emotions 
will two individuals look upon the same landscape or listen 
to the same music! The one exults in the magnificence 


. of nature, and associates intelligence and goodness with all 


that he beholds. The skill and power of that divine archi- 

teet who has so marvellously planned and so gloriously 

adorned the goodly world he inhabits, are not unperceived 

or umthought of. He sees “e glory in the grass and splen- 
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dour in the flower.” He is filled with inward reverence of 
the invisible creator when he beholds the sun “ rise up and 
bathe the world in light,” and the clouds that gather round 
the same bright orb sinking in summer glory.— 
: “ Do take a sober colouring from an eye, 
That hath"kept watch o’er man’s mortality.” 

But with perhaps purer rapture and more deliberate and 
devout thanksgiving does he rejoice in the solemn loveliness 
of night, All is so calm and still. Such a serene and deli- 
cate light spreads itself over the face of earth and sky, ting- 
ing with a portion of its own etherial beauty the humblest 
object on which it rests. ‘The stars undimmed by the lapse 
of ages—unpolluted by the passions of earth—untouched 
by the troubles of time—shining with the benignant bright- 
ness of their first creation, when they sent up their earliest 
hymn to heaven and when “all the sons of God shouted 
for joy.” It is in such a scene and at such a time—in the 
deep stillness of midnight and on the lonely mountain-top, 
that he breathes “mute thanks and secret ecstacy.” It is 
while bending alone in the vast temple of nature that his 
soul swells with sublime adoration and he /eeds there is a 


The other likewise looks upon the same lovely landscape 
and upon the same blue vauit lit up with its everlasting 
lights, but with no kindred emotion of sympathy and love. 

e has never learned to connect the feelings of the soul 
with the objects of sense. He can comprehend only what 
is gross and palpable ; all that is abstract and spiritual es- 
capes him. The universe has for him “no remoter charm 
by thought supplied, nor any interest unborrowed from the 
eye.” He knows that the ocean is useful to transport the 
productions of one country to another, but he knows not 
that it mirrors the Almighty. He knows that the sun was 
hung on high to give light by day, but he knows not that it 
was equally intended to proclaim in every land and ina 
voice intelligible to every people, 

“Truths that wake 
To perish never.” 

If then the mind must be open. and attentive to receive 
and appreciate the lessons of truth and wisdom which the 
common phenomena of nature present, how shall it appre- 
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hend a thing so subile as spiritual truth if perverted by pas- 
sion, darkened by prejudice, or corrupted by vicious indul- 
gence. The general sources of error to which the human 
mind is subject, have been reduced to these four classes— 
those which affect us as collected together in tribes and na- 
tions: those which spring from the constitutional tendencies 
of the individual or from some defect in his education : 
those introduced by commerce with foreign nations ; and 
those derived from the mistaken dogmas of philosophers. 
But to gain the most correct and vivid conception of the 
weakness and depravity of human nature, we need not seek 
to penetrate the secret intrigues of courts—to unmask the 
infamy of abandoned ministers—or to mark the crimes of 
ambitious princes. We need only trace the history of false 
religions. Consistent with themselves and with each other 
in nothing else, they all exhibit the innate original deprav- 
ity ofman. ‘They have aggravated the evils which they 
are designed to remedy. ‘They have added malignity to 
the passions we inherit, and generated others foreign to our 
nature. ‘They have directed our loftiest impulses to the 
basest purposes ; made our noblest energies the instruments 
of our own degradation, and seemingly obliterated our origi- 
nal instincts. But, alas, they have not been more successful 
in polluting the heart than in perverting the understanding! 
Wherever their system has embraced a truth they have 
made it the source and the sanction of disastrous error.— 
Thus we have seen the doctrine of human depravity made 
the basis of that which teaches the successive transmigra- 
tion of souls, and the occasion of inflicting voluntary tor- 
ture. It is indeed mortifying to behold the greatest nations 
of antiquity, even Egypt herself—the cradle of the arts and 
the seat of the most sublime sciences—bowing down insign 
of worship to objects which we instinctively Joathe ; and if 
we discover a fanciful grandeur in the Persian Idolatry we 
are not the less sensible of its enormous wickedness. But 
it is the licentiousness that mingled with the classic super- 
stitions of Greece, which should especially excite our abhor- 
rence—though associated in memory with the highest ef- 
forts of the imagination and the finest effusions of the fancy 
—with the unrivalled majesty of Homer—with the un- 
studied grace of Anacreon. But like certain fabled mon- 
sters of Africa, who to the face of a beautiful woman joined 
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the body of a hideous serpent; or, like their own representa- 
tions of Jupiter, with his lower extremities concealed under 
an impenetrable veil, while all the glorious and attractive 
attributes of the god were fully displayed—his flowing 
beard—his golden throne—one hand poising the bolt of 
vengeance and the other extending a sceptre of cypress— 
this wonderful system varies with the aspect in which we 
behold it. ‘To the ardent, the imaginative, and the pure, 
it seemed formed to embody and express all that was most 
noble and pleasing in nature or in man. In their appre- 
hens‘on it invested our common life with an ideal grace, 

iving to every emotion its proper symbol and to every ob- 
ject its presiding deity. ‘They considered the palm assigned 
to Minerva when she produced the olive as the, recognition 
and the reward of a humane sentiment ; while in the scaly 
bodies, brazen hands, and hissing snakes of a 'Tisiphone 
and Medusa, they saw only an appropriate impersonation 
of unbridled fury and a remorsefu' conscience. . But they 
deemed it the office of a more gentle and gifted fancy to 
people the grotto and the grove, to assign its peculiar Naiad 
to each sparkling rivulet, as well as to the angry ocean its 
despotic lord. We are not, however, to suppose that the 
mass of the people either understood or aspired to such re- 
fined speculations ; subject only to the grossness of passion, 
unmitigated by delicacy of sentiment, they delighted to erect 
temples to the Cyprian goddess, and to celebrate her most 
nnhallowed mysieries with every circumstance of guilty 
splendour. It is equally notorious that the Dyonisia or fes- 
tivals in honour of Bacchus, which were held with such li- 
centious pomp at Athens, had to be suppressed at Rome by 
the authority of the consuls, on account of the incredible 
debauchery which attended them. 

Man was origiaa!!y created in the image of God, but 
having lost that by sin he now makes his gods afier his 
own image. The being he worships i§a deformed and ex- 
acgerated likeness of himself. The idolater and the idol 
are one. Hence amid seeming diversity there is a real and 
remarkable analogy in every system of false religion. Their 
outward forms may vary; but their inward essential prin- 
ciple is every where the same. ‘The ‘aspect which itis to 
assume depends ofien on adventitious causes, upon the com- 
parative rudeness or refinement of the people, upon the par- 
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ticular circumstances of their political history—and even 
on the country they inhabit and the atmosphere whieh they 
breathe. ‘The elegant imagination of the Greek delighted 
to invest the objects of its enthusiastic though mistaken de- 
votion with a glory and beauty akin to itself: 

“ Nor less to feed voluptuous thought 


The beauteous forms of nature wrought— 
’ Fair trees and lovely flowers.” 


The gods of our Teutonic ancestors, on the contrary, 
were gloomy, vindictive and terrible—-like themselves. 
Their services were performed in solemn groves, which an 
alarmed and guilty fancy surrounded with supernatural 
terrors. A Latin poet describes these groves as the scene 
of barbarous solemnities and bloody rites—and declares 
they were unfit for the sylvan deities to reside in: that 
the sun-beams could not penetrate their horrid shades : that 
the very trees were clotted with human blood: that the 
birds of heaven dreaded to rest in their branches, and the 
wild beasts refused to take refuge in their dens: that the 
hollow caverns groaned with inward convulsions, and the 
forests glowed with no earthly fires : that the people feared 
to approach the place for familiar worship, and the offici- 
ating priest himself trembled at the altar. 

The instances already adduced abundantly prove that 
without a revelation mankind would never have attained 
correct apprehensions ofthe divine character. But the his- 
tory of the Jews shows a positive tendency to degrade his 
attributes when made known and to forsake his service.— 
To appreciate an object fully, there must be a certain pro- 
portion and correspondence between the percipient being 
and the object of percepiion. An inferior and finite being, 
therefore, can never fully appreciate one of infinite excel- 
lence and dignity. None but God can comprehend God. 

“ For who in the heavens can be compared unto the Lord ? 
Who among the sons of the mighty can be likened unto the Lord.” 

It is not then to be expected of theJewish people that 
their conceptions of the divine character should be ade- 
quate and worthy; but it is to be expected that they should 
be correct in their nature and operative in their effect. ‘They 
had been exalted among the nations of the earth. They 
had been selected as the special depositories of divine truth. 
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The most splendid miracles had been wrought for their de- 
liverance and preservation. ‘They had been in turn the in- 
struments of the most terrible displays of Jehovah’s wrath, 
and the subjects of the most glorious manifestations of his 
mercy. For them the laws of nature had been suspended, 
and the sun arrested in his course at mid-day. Their’s 
was the pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night. For 
them the sea had parted its waves, and the water gushed 
from the living rock. They had seen the effulgent glory 
of Jehovah envelope the mount. They had received the 
law amid the most unexampled and appalling convulsions 
of the elements—but even at the foot of Sinai they turned 
from the service of God to the worship of idols. Though 
the Lord rewarded their obedience with blessing, and pun- 
ished their rebellion with stripes ; though he alternately 
entreated them with the tenderness of injured affection and 
threatened them with the authority of outraged majesty ; 
though he sent prophets to rebuke, to instruct, to encourage 
and to warn them; though they had listened to the soft 
notes of David’s harp—to the tender plaints of Jeremiah— 
te the sublime and mystic wailings of Ezekiel —to the so- 
lemn denunciations and saintly raptures of lsaiah—Idolatry 
continued to be their national sin until they were carried 
away into captivity. Drusvs. 


DUELLING. 


“ Now, man to man and steel to steel 
A chieftain’s vengeance thou shalt feel.” — Roderick Dhu. 


Of duelling as now practised there is no account in an- 
cient history sacred orprofane. It differsfrom the custom of 
deciding disputes by single combat. The one isa modern 
invention, the other obtained in the earlier ages of the world. 
Perhaps, the former may be called the offspring of the lat- 
ter, dressed in a modern costume. Should we trace the 
progress of duelling minutely from its origin to the pre- 
sent time, we would transcend the limits of an essay, and 
trespass on the patience of our readers; we shall therefore 
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rest contented with a brief outline of the causes which pro- 
duced it. And first of all, we may mention superstition, 
that fruitful source of errour, both in theory, and practice ; 
next, the low state of civil jurisprudence ; then the mar- 
tial character of the people among whom it originated. 
These gave rise to judicial combat; that was modified, by 
the principles of false honour begotten by chivalry, into 
the refined, and humane custom of duelling, as practised 
amongst us. We are told by Tacitus, that when the Ger- 
mans wished to declare war against a nation, they took 
one of its citizens prisoner, whom they compelled to fight 
with one of their own people, and by the result determin- 
ed the prospects of the war.* Among the descendants of 
such a people, it is easy to perceive how a belief in a spe- 
cial providence of God, when wrongly applied, would lead 
to trial by judicial combat, in default of other methods of 
arriving at the truth. In most of the Teutonic tribes in- 
habiting the North of Europe, “when darkness covered 
the land, and gross darkness the people,’”’ when the prin- 
ciples of law were little understood, three methods of tri- 
al were practised: Ist, trial by fire; 2d, judicium cru- 
cis ; 3rd, judicial combat. In regard to the first, when 
the person accused pleaded not guilty, he placed his hand 
upon a hot iron, or immersed it in boiling water, which 
when withdrawn was wrapped in a bag, and if after three 
days no mark was discovered, he was acquitted. The 
method of conducting the judicium crucis was this. When 
a difficulty arose, the plaintiff and defendant, each pro- 
duced a man who should stand with his arms extended 
during the celebration of the mass; the party whose cham- 
pion held out the longer gained his cause. This was used 
by ecclesiastics in high standing, more than once, to settle 
church difficulties. In the last method, each party at law 
chose a combatant on whose prowess he risked his cause, 
or drew the sword himself, as the case might be. In all 
these modes of trial, the High and Holy One was suppos- 
ed to give success to the righteous by the interposition of 
a special providence. Such were the substitutes of igno- 
rance and superstition for patient impartial investigation. 
Among the more warlike nations, judicial combat be- 


* Toc. de Moribus Germanorum, Caput X. 
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came the favourite method of terminating suits, while trial 
by fire and the judicium crucis became gradually neg- 
lected. This method early gained ground among the 
Franks, and took deep root among that people. It also . 
appears to have been permitted in order to determine i 
points respecting personal character, and reputation. We 
find an old law, in the following language, “if any man 
shall say to another these reproachful words, ‘ you are not 
a man equal to other men,’ or, ‘you have not the heart of 
a man,’ and the other shall reply,“ I ama man as good as 
you,’ let them meet in the highway,* &c.”” Every one 
was considered bound to make good his word by his sword. 
Phis was in perfect accordance with the views of a people, 
who looked on cowardice or imbecility as the source of 
all crimes. And here, we catch a glimpse of that clause 
in the code of honour, which commands the accusation of 
lying to be atoned with blood. In conducting judicial com- 
bat, nobles, and gentlemen fought on horseback, clad in 
steel; plebeians on foot, barefaced and with truncheons, 
Hence arose another point of honour, by which a blow on 
the cheek, or with a cane mustbe resented, or the man was 
dishonoured ; as he who had received it wastreated as a ple- 
beian. All this was well suited to the fierce manners of the 
age. Men accustomed to this method of decision in courts 
of justice, were naturally led to apply it to private quar- 
rels. Upon any affront which seemed to touch his hon- 
our, a gentleman thought himself entitled to draw his 
sword. This was especially the case when chivalry arose 
to polish the rudeness, and tame the ferocity of the times. 
It modified the system and made it honourable. Manners 
were softened and refined. Knights trained in the school 
of chivalry no longer fought only to avenge themselves, 
but espoused the cause of the oppressed, to display their 
prowess. ‘Tilts and tournaments became the order of the 
day; fighting grew fashionable; every youthful gallant 
longed to break a lance in honour of his lady love; limbs 
and even life were valueless, in comparison with the plea- 

sure of kneeling at her feet to receive the vict@r’s crown. , 
Aspirants for the belt and spurs were numerous. Every 
stripling thirsted for military fame,—to be a hero, and hear 












* Jo. O. StiernhOGk de jure Sueonum et Gothorum vetusto lex Uplandica. p. 76. 
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his praises sung by bards, and minstrels. Hence sprang 
that fantastic honour, which changed the judicial combat of 
the ruder ages, into the refined, punctilious duel of the pres- 
ent day. In a tournament Henry II. fell, and with him 
renown of chivalry ; but duelling withstood the shock, 
and received a mighty impulse from the countenance of 
Charles V. and FrancisI. It rese at length te an alarm- 
ing height, and called forth vigourous opposition from kings, 
prinees, and clergy. But the enactments of law, and the 
dictates of religion were alike powerless. It became the 
fashion, and nothing has been able entirely to suppress it. 
It is a practice which the wise and good have ever viewed 
with abhorrence, and though less in vogue now than for- 
merly, still continues in existence. 

One of Sir Walter Scott’s outlawed characters gives ut- 
terance to the following sentiment : 

“ What recked the chieftain, if he stood 
On highland heath, or Holy Rood ; 

He rights such wrong, where it is given, 
If it were in the court of Heaven.” 

These couplets coutain the essence of modern duelling. 
The sentiment here expressed is often admired by men of 
honour ; for the principle here implied is the foundation 
of their fabric. Such language is in perfect keeping with 
the character of an outlawed highland chief of the six- 
teenth century ; but is it equally so with that of an Amer- 
ican gentleman of the nineteenth? Which, we ask, is 
the most befitting the enlightened, polished gentleman, of 
this law-abiding land, supposing him injured or insulted, 
to snatch the reins of justice from the proper officers, and 
inflict vengeance upon the offender, or, to leave the law to 
take its course, the magistrate to discharge his duty, and 
a just, elevated public opifiion to crush him beneath a 
righteous indignation. Do not understand us as opposing 
the right of self-defence. Far from it. Tnat aman hasa 
right to defend his life and person from violence, we hold 
tobe anaxiom, But self-defence and a lawless vengeance, 
are widely different. The one is in accordance with rea- 
son and religion, the other abhorrent to both. The one 
has received the sanction of law in all governments from 
the lowest state of barbarism, to the highest degree of civi- 
lization and refinement. The other is allowed only among 
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half civilized and ferocious tribes, where law is weak, and 
civil enactments wholly inefficacious. 

Every citizen is bound to obey the laws of his country, 
and if disobedient to them, justly forfeits the title of a good 
citizen or a patriot, in proportion to the flagrancy of the 
offence. By our laws duelling is ranked among the high- 
est crimes. The slaughter of an antagonist in a duel is 
murder ; and both principal and accomplices are exposed 
to the most severe punishments the law inflicts. How 
then can the duellist lay claim to either appellation? He 
cannot be called a good citizen, for he wilfully and know- 
ingly violates a most salutary law; he cannot be a patri- 
ot, for the very term implies a willingness to lay aside all 
selfish ends, for the promotion of his country’s good. 
But the duellist is obliged for the time to forget his country, 
and his country’s laws. Nay more, every feeling that ani- 
mates a noble, generous soul is trampled under foot. The 
truly noble mind scorns to avenge an injury, and desires 
no greater luxury than to forgive an enemy. But the 
code of honour commands him to take vengeance. Satis- 
faction must be obtained, cost what it may. If an apolo- 
gy is extorted, well and good ; if blood is shed, no worse. 
The refined, social; moral man has a thousand ties that 
bind him most tenderly to those around. He is often the 
centre of an interesting circle, an aged parent, a young, 
lovely wife, a helpless family, look to him for guidance 
and support. Perhaps he is at once the stay, and main- 
spring of the neighbourhood in which he resides; the rich 
and the poor, thestrongand the infirm, the educatedand the 
unlearned all find in him a companion, a counsellor, assis- 
tant and a friend. Society has claims upon him, and he 
feels them. The law of honour sternly commands him to 
forget them; endeavours by one cruel, savage stroke, to sev- 
er all these tender and endearing ties; and directs him to 
expose his life, that he may wipe off some fancied stain 
from an injury unavenged, or hurry to eternity a fellow 
man against whom he has no ill will. In short, the code 
falsely called that of honour, acknowledges no other obliga- 
tions whether social, civil, human or divine. It was formed 
as we have shown in a fierce age, by a ferocious people, 
and can only flourish in the brutal principles of our nature. 
Here, alas, it finds ample sustenance. 
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But the duellist will ask; “if I may defend my life and 
person, may I not also defend my character?” We answer, 
most assuredly. ‘The man who has a character prizes it 
above his life. But is duelling the only, or most effectual 
method of doing so? We think not. Though if it were, the 
arguments against it areoverwhelming. The right, to de- 
fend your character by the sword or pistol, is recognized by 
no law, and its exercise, consequently, is unjustifiable, unless 
the law by which it is forbidden be immoral in its tendency, 
which in this case it is absurd even to suppose. But ad- 
mitting that you have this right, let us look for a moment 
at the expediency of its exercise. A man defames you: 
can you prove him a scoundrel and yourself a gentleman 
by killing him? Would the consciousness of your own in- 
tegrity be any deeper, or your character more pure in your 
own estimation, after you had shed his blood, than before? 
Has any man byslaying his antagonist in a duel ever raised 
his moral character in your view? We apprehend many 
duellists are in the same predicament with the man of honour 
who being accused of lying, challenged his accuser, and 
when asked by a friend “ why did you not tell himto prove 
it,” replied, ‘because he can prove it.” The man of doubt- 
ful character is the first to repel an accusation by a chal- 
lenge, while he of sterling, lofty integrity never stoops to 
fear a charge unless supported by apparent evidence, and 
then is eager for an impartial, /egal investigation. He is so 
conscious of his purity, that he dreams not of suspicion ; and 
by a dignified silent contempt, causes the proffered insult 
to recoil on the miscreant who attacks him. His motto is 
“ one like myself will not insult me, no other can ;” and, 
from his lofty eminence looks down upon the slave of honour 
with unmingled pity. The testing a man’s moral worth by 
his willingness to fight, surpasses in absurdity the attempt 
of the Spanish king to determine the value of the Pope’s 
liturgy by its capacity to resist the flames. 

There are some, who, although they would not send a 
challenge, yet feel bound to accept one when given.— 
This, they say, they are forced to do, or be charged with 
cowardice. ‘This is the bugbear which makes these brave 
men tremble! ‘This is the stain these men of honour so 
much dread! This has driven many a craven poltroon to 
the battle ground, and fixed him to his post, while the 
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_ pistol, or glittering sword was horrible to behold. 
his excuse is the most plausible and therefore the most 
frequently urged. ‘The reason why an accusation of a 
lack of courage is so much dreaded is, that it is thought to 
imply a want of all else that is noble and manly. The 
origin of this opinion may be traced to ferocious times, 
when valour was the whole of virtue. Admitting, then, 
that a coward can have nothing good, and that the rejec- 
tion of a challenge always renders the rejecter liable to the 
charge of cowardice, we ask does that make him so? The 
honest man though slandered is still an honest man. He 
values, it is true, his well earned reputation highly ; but he 
prizes his integrity still higher, and dreads the stings of con- 
science far more than the obloquy of men ; he is alike cal- 
lous to the blandishments of wealth, and the opinions of 
others, when they would entice him from the path of recti- 
tude: he cannot be induced to swerve from his upright 
course. 

Again, no usages or sentiments of men can render that 
— which is malum per se, or justify the transgressor 
who violates an acknowledged law both of reason and rev- 
elation. The duellist is a murderer, not only in the sight 
of human laws, but also in the sight of God, who has de- 
clared that “ whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer. ” 
What stronger evidence could we have of hatred than the 
duellist evinces? He gives or accepts an invitation to meet 
his ‘ brother’ at a stated time and place, with the express 
and avowed intention of killing him or being killed. This 
he often does coolly and deliberately, in full view of all the 
awful consequences. In the face of his country’slaws, and 
in defiance of his Maker, he dares to hurry a fellow mortal 
unbidden to his last account, or appear himself uncalled in 
the presence of his Judge. But it is often urged that the 
duellist has no ill will toward his antagonist. This, we ad- 
mit, is sometimes true, but when it is, the guilty man has 
not even the flimsy excuse of the common manslayer—sud- 
den passion, which, though it does not palliate his crime, 
may yet excite our pity. If hatred be absent, some kindred 
feeling occupies its place, begets, and in turn is cherished 
by that heinous act, cool blooded murder. For, though 
neither falls in the engagement, the guilt is undiminished 
in the sight of God. The highway robber pleads a suffer- 
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ing family as his excuse ; the dark assassin, as he draws the 
reeking blade from his prostrate, bleeding enemy, pleads 
some old and festering injury as his excuse ; the boasting 
man of honour pleads his tarnished reputation as his excuse 
for murder! *Tis hard to decide which best becomes a ra- 
tional, moral agent. Here we may remark, that duelling 
in its influence on society, is far more deleterious than other 
forms of murder, inasmuch as it invokes others as accom- 
plices, is done openly and aboveboard, and is approved by 
many in high stations. He who fancies his reputation has 
received a stain, cannot efface it by a duel ; though he may 
thus seal upon his soul a dark blot which time will never 
wear away; which a long and virtuous life will not re- 
move ; which, be his excellencies what they may, will ever 
mark him as a blood-stained man. 

There are two kinds of courage, physical,j and moral, 
which although frequently connected, are, nevertheless, 
different in their nature and exercises. The one we enjoy 
in common with the brute, the other is the offspring of ra- 
tional and moral principle ; the one supports the hireling sol 
dier in battle, the other sustains the statesman mingling in 
the melee of thought, and controlling the passions of the peo- 
ple amid the clash of sentiment and the rush of feeling. The 
one is exemplified in Scott’s Balfour, the other is portrayed 
in Milton’s Abdiel. Physical courage arises from a conscious- 
ness of brute power, or a disregard of personal danger, and 
cannot be a virtue; for ifit is, the bulldog is a virtuous ani- 
mal. Moral courage arises from a rational conviction of 
our rectitude, approved by the voice of conscience, and pro- 
duces an apparent disregard of men’s opinions, when run- 
ning counter to the path of duty. Each is good in its 
proper place, though the latter is the nobler attribute of a 
moral agent. If these remarks be true, the one may exist 
where the other does not, and the want of the one does not 
imply an absence of the other. Hence a man may lack the 
nerve to fight a duel and yet possess a high degree of moral 
courage ; much more, may he reject a challenge from princi- 
ple and have both the nerve to meet danger when occasion 
calls, and the moral cou to discharge his duty in the 
face of public sentiment. hile the poor duellist is often 
destitute of both, is forced to meet one danger by the awful 
terrors of the other, and shudders as he pulls the trigger or 
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unsheathes the sword. This argument of the duellist 
though futile in itself, yet flimsy, threadbare as it is, often 
cloaks the darkest passions the human heart can generate. 
Envy, jealousy, and deadly hatred lie beneath its folds, 
which when removed discover the perfidy they once en- 
veloped. The refuser of a challenge, it is true, is stigma- 
tized by some with cowardice, but if he is known to be 
prompted in all he does by moral principle, who ever thinks 
of crediting the charge ? those who know not what it is to 
act independently of others, and consequently cannot esti- 
mate his motives. And sometimes the very men who 
charge him with it, secretly fear, reverence, and hate him. 
While those whose esteem is most desirable, respect him 
but the more, and manifest their feelings by the meed of 
praise and love. 

The manners, habits, and feelings of the world have 
changed since the principles of false honour first ripened 
into duelling. A purer morality is abroad ; a more enlight- 
ened policy is pursued, where science and religion have 
shed their genial rays. The true principles of honour, 
which when well direeted exalt and adorn the character, 
are now better understood. Knight-errantry is long since 
dead. Cervantes wrote its epitaph. And if perchance the 
starveling ghost of La Mancha’s Don is seen amongst us, he 
is surely known as the denizen of a different country and a 
formerage. Refined civilization occupies the place of rude 
semi-barbarism ; learning of ignorance, and religion of su- 
perstition. Ladies no longer wear the bloody “ night-gear,” 
or place the laurel on the brows of lovers drenched in human 
gore, or give their hands to those whose swords are keenest, 
or whose arms are strongest. They seek protection from 
another source, and find it behind the mighty bulwark 
which modesty and virtue have thrown around them. 
May we not hope soon to see the principles and practice of 
duelling abandoned? Should they ever become prevalent, 
in a land of popular liberty like ours, despite the wholesome 
restraints of law, we may expect to see our young men 
armed like pirates, or banditti,—our sisters wearing poin- 
ards, and boys brandishing the bowie knife, who know not 
yet to wield the razor. The scenes of the Curtian lake will 
be re-enacted, and another Tacitus may transmit to posterity 


the tragic history of a nation wallowing in her own blood. 
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THE ROSE. 


[FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FIFTH ODE OF ANACREON.} 


The rose of Cupid let us join 
With the rich and sparkling wine ; 
Let‘us drink in gladness now 
Binding to our burning brow 

The bright-leafed rose. 


Sure the fairest flower that blows, 
Is the sweetly blushing rose. 
Favourite daughter of the spring ! 
Dear to gods! the rose I sing 

The bright-leafed rose. 


What is it crowns the downy cheek 
Cf Cupid, when jn wanton freak 
He dances with the graces? Oft 
Mingling music loud or soft— 
The bright-leafed rose. 


To thy bright and hallowed shrine 
God of gladness, god of wine 
With me let virgins oft repair 
Wreathing with their sunny hair 
The bright-leafed rose. 





CHARLES DICKENS. 


“ A congregated nation comes around him. The lovely come out to look 
upon him, the learned deck their halls to greet him, the rulers of the land rise 
up to do him homage.” —Sprague. 


Suca was the rapturous greeting extended by our grate- 
ful country, in times gone by, to the benefactor of her infant 
years, and such in no small degree is the popular welcome 
to the subject of our article. We will not venture to assert 
that the exultation which gladdened the return of the vete- 
ran Lafayette to our shores, was not more enthusiastic, or 
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more noble, but we will say that it affords a glorious assur- 
ance of our country’s literary progress, when even a tithe 
of that homage is'rendered to one devoid of rank, and sta- 
tion, and every thing, save the name, and fame of Charles 
Dickens. Ten years ago, that name graced no loftier page 
than this to which we are contributing our humble offering, 
and now, like Byron, he “awakes, and finds himself fa- 
mous.” ‘T'he records of literature rarely afford an instance 
of such sudden elevation. The unexpected applause be- 
stowed upon his short, but graceful sd yivbl ‘sketches of 
every day life and every day people,’ prepared the way for 
a more extended work, the “ Pickwick papers” which were 
issued in numbers during the years 1835 and’6. Whocan 
forget the greedy delight with which we hailed each suc- 
cessive “ Bentley,” which recorded the exploits of our errant 
virtuosi; how we shook our sides at the vagaries of that 
scientific twaddler, Mr. Pickwick ; how we pored over the 
sententious apothegms of that prince of philosophical buf- 
foons—Samivel Veller. Englishmen say that the elder 
Weller is the most faithful portrait of that remarkable 
group, but we opine that the learned professions may boast 
ot many a Buzfuz, andSawbones, and we fear that the lists 
of the modern homeepathic reform societies are graced with 
too many such labourers as ‘ Brother Stiggins.’ The recep- 
tion given to this, the most extended humourous production 
since the time of Sinollett, was enthusiastic in the extreme ; 
the public read it, and laughed, and applauded, and the 
author himself laughed too, at the capital idea of pocketing 
the proceeds of 12,000 copies in a single year. In the 
midst of this applause, a successor appeared with Waverly 
velocity, and the curtain arose for a tragedy. We looked 
at once for escutcheoned knights, and noble dames, and 
tramping steeds, and all the time-honoured paraphernalia 
of highborn romance and lo! the hero appears, a miserable 
starving, parish orphan—his badge, a pauper frock, his 
castle, a workhouse—his knightly squire, a beadle,—his an- 
cestry, buried in the unknown grave of the frail one who 
bore him, The other dramatis persone are of the same 

nus: @ merciless undertaker, and a brutish apprentice; 
a black hearted, thieving old Jew, with hisclass of precocious 
undergraduates: a blood-thirsty ruffian, and his wretched 
mistress, born, according to her wild phraseology, “ with 
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the gutter for her cradle, and with no certain roof but the 
coffin”; and the scene in which-all these hopeful charac- 
ters figure, is laid in the sewers and pot-houses of London! 
What can be expected from such a cast, And with such 
decorations? What can wehope for, from a young man, in 
a department in which none except Smollett, and Fielding 
have succeeded, and they, only at the expense of pages 
completely defiled with impurity. And yet there is not a 
line of Oliver Twist which the most rigid of fathers would 
be ashamed. to read before the purest of daughters. To 
achieve this result, Mr. Dickens has not abated one jot of 
this abiding faithfulness to nature; Noah Claypole is the 
most engaging of vagabonds, Sikes the most hardened of 
villains, and F’agan the wiliest of “ priggers”; his institution 
is the most dismal den and his celi the nearest approach to 
the a of the lost, that our affrighted imagination ever 
witnessed. It was not necessary to garnish his pages with 
oaths to prove that Claypole was a blackguard, or to defile 
them with indecency to show that Nancy was a prostitute. 
He has not striven like Bulwer to cloak theseiniquities, or 
like Lewis to bare them to our gaze ; he has drawn the cur- 
tain far enough to behold an occasional form in the black- 
ness of darkness beyond, and to hear the stifled shrieks and 
groans that rise up from the uttermost depths of that fear- 
ful abyss—the depraved human soul. 

But our narrow limits forbid any farther sketch of individ- 
ual works, or characters, and the world knows them already 
by heart. Every body has loved Kate, and pitied Smike, 
and laughed at Mother Nickleby, and clenched his fists at 
the mention of old Sguweers, and, oh! how often too, has 
prayed that his gray hairs might one day be smoothed b 
hands as soft as those of ‘little Nell.’ The whole world, 
we say, knows these things already, but perhaps the world 
never thought before of what we are now presumptuous 
enough to suggest, and that is, a parallel between Charles 
Dickens, and Robert Burns! As to external resemblance 
there is certainly very little, except the extreme youth at 
which they had both acquired such unwonted literary 
honours. Burns was a Scotchman; Dickens is an English- 
man. Burns discoursed poetry in verse ; Dickens in prose. 
Burns was a secluded peasant, Jwelling among green fields, 
and running streams ; Dickens is one of the bustling crowd 
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that throng the greatest thoroughfare on earth. Burns 
was born poor, spent much of his short, and sorrowful ca- 
reer, with rustics, and tipplers, and boors, and died in a 
strawbuilt shed. Dickens is rich, sits at the tables of the 
great, and wears proudly the laurels which a discerning 
public has awarded to the first romancer of the time. But, 
in spite of this utter contrariety of rank, place, and circum- 
stance, they are'still bound together by one strong band of 
common sympathy; they have laboured to establish one 
and the sam? ennobling principle—the innate majesty of 
man, even under the iron yoke of poverty and ignorance. 
The writings of Burns, we need not say, are full to over- 
flowing, of this man-loving spirit. ‘Through all his varied 
minstrelsy, whether sung by the lonely banks of Ayr, orthe 
inglesides of Dumfries, or on old Coila’s rugged peaks, there 
ever breathes the same “sad music of humanity” ;—the 
good spirit that lives in those noble lines—to our mind the 
most sweetly simple and truthful that he ever penned,— 


“ The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gold for a’ that!” 


Certainly, no one ever read Burns with a right spirit, 
who has not felt a deeper veneration for the image of his 
creator although attired in the threadbare garniture of the 
cottage. See, what a lofty, single-hearted old Melancthon 
is the venerable cotter of the “Saturday night” ! and his 
winsome, guileless Jeanie too, the ‘ eldest hope’! whose heart 
does not go out in yearnings after such a spirit; and who 
would not rejoice to “live one day of parting love” with a 
Highland Mary? And yet these were but ploughmen, and 
dairy-maids! Now, this is what we mean by the majesty 
of man, although cast down from his throne ; poor, perhaps 
in this world’s gear but rich in the priceless treasures of an 
honest heart—/ow, too, in our poor, blind estimate, but of- 
ten immeasurably high in the eyes of him who sees not as 
man seeth, 

This truthful principle Mr. Dickens too, has both seen 
and felt: and he has not been ashamed to go down from his 
high estate, into the obscurest dens of squalid wretchedness 
and take the shivering, starving inmate by the hand, and 
own him as a ‘ great brother man’! Bowed down, indeed, 
and crushed by the iron hand of misery, but still born of 
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one common father, dwelling in the same great household, 
and moving by our side to the same grave and the same 
never-ending destiny. 

It is into these prison-houses of dethroned and degraded 
human souls, that Dickens has penetrated with the cheer- 
ing light of brotherly love, and, lo! how many hidden 
treasures glitter in its rays; how many “gems of purest 
ray serene” in these hitherto unfathomed deeps! How 
many Olivers and Madelines, pure in the midst of sur- 
rounding defilement! How many Smikes and Dicks, 
with hearts withered, and scathed, but still keenly alive to 
the touch of kindred affection! How many Nancys ten- 
der and faithful even to their brutal destroyers! How 
many little Nells—not angels or spirits; no! nothing but 
woman as she was made to be—‘a sunshine in the shade’ ! 
Nor are all these, fabulous creations, contrived for the piti- 
ful purpose of exciting a certain morbid compassion.— 
Dickens, like Burns, never condescends to lying affecta- 
tions. He never indulges in mawkish conceits to catch the 
sympathies of boarding-school misses, and sentimental mil- 
liners ; his works are full of manly sincerity, and.a solemn 
earnestness that reveal a heart large as the circle of human 
misery, and deep as its inmost depths. How could it be 
otherwise ? He who has seen and handled the living real- 
ity is not easily deceived by the semblance. He who has 
heard the widow’s piercing wail, and beheld the orphan’s 
‘water standing eye,’ and stood by the bed that gives no 
rest, and heard the cry that has no response—the cry of a 
starving man for bread; such a one cannot cheat him- 
self or the world, with the puling mockery of woe. With 
this living reality of human misery, both Burns and Dick- 
ens are well acquainted: the one from necessity; the 
other from choice : the one learned it on the barren heather 
of Mossgiel, and by the lonely banks of his native stream ; 
the other among the foul mass that festers in “ London’s 
heart.” Well, and nobly, too, have they profited by these 
useful lessons ; not in fiercely proclaiming with the frenzied 
bitterness of a Byron, that “man was always made to 
mourn,” butin calmly, and sternly rebuking the inhumanity 
to man, which, “maketh coudtless thousands mourn.”— 
They have learned these solemn truths, not to brood over 
them with the misanthrope, or exaggerate them with the 
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jacobin, or to ridi¢ule them with the accursed one who 
saith to his brother \* Raca” ; but to pour them forth to the 
world with such a winning, truthful earnestness, that they 
have gained the ennabling appellation of the Chroniclers of 
the Poor. L. 





COLLEGE PORTRAITS, NO. IL 
THE MATHEMATICIAN. 


Twat department of the exact sciences, known, as “ pure 
mathematics,” has seldom enlisted the popular suffrages in 
our literary institutions. hether this is owing to an in- 
herent indisposition of the mind, the effect of prejudice, the 
defects of early education, or -~ intrinsic difficulties which 
beset the ascent of this part of\ the hill of science, we know 
not, and care but little; whatever may be the cause or 
causes, the fact itself is “ written as with the point of a sun- 
beam,” and can neither be gainsayed nor controverted, 
while there is a professor’s roll jn existence, to display the 
black list of evidences, against thase who have “ come tardy 
off” in their performances at the black board. Those who 
affect mathematical studies, will \account for it, in their 
quod erat demonstrandum way, by saying, that itis owing 
either to a want of ability or to indolence of disposition, 
thus covertly appropriating to themselves the compliment, 
that they possess the necessary mddicum of brain, and 
energy of character. And while they plume themselves 
upon their proficiency, look down with sovereign contempt 
upon those who have not with them penetrated into the 
worse than centaurian labyrinth of the\conic sections, and 
unravelled the intricacies of the calculi To their narrow 
minded views of the field of knowledge,\no part is worthy 
of regard, that is not laid out in rhombi and parallelopipeds. 
A man may rival Gabriel in his eloquence, may surpass 
Bentley in the amount of his classical lore, be superior to 
Aristotle as a logician, or Blackstone in his legal acumen, 
and yet be a man of small mental calibre, because he may 
not know the difference between an “exponential” and a 
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“differential coefficient,” and because he is a man of no 
science, they cry out, “away with him, away with him.” 

Now we distinctly avow, and wish to be clearly under- 
stood, that we do not depreciate the value or the impor- 
tance of this study, either asa branch of liberal education 
or as a means of disciplining the mind. For this last pur- 
pose especially, we think it well adapted, and for those who 
are fond of it, we know of no better method of attaining this 
end. All that we ask of those who excel in this depart- 
ment, is, thatf{they should have for those who differ from 
them in opinion, a little of that charity, which “ hopeth all 
things.” ‘That they should recollect that there are other 
methods of obtaining mental discipline, and that, provided 
this discipline is got, it matters but little as to the manner it 
is obtained. The mass of mind is nearly equal, yet this 
equality displays itself in different forms, so that we shall 
see a man that is an excellent linguist, be an indiffer- 
ent algebraist. Men of no common order existed before the 
method of Fluxions was invented, and there are now living, 
men, not unnoticed by the historic muse who are ignorant 
of the first principles of mathematical science. ‘There are 
differences of physical taste in the world, one man loves 
fish, and another flesh, yet each may be hale and hearty, 
and is more likely to be so, while he consults his palate, 
than if he prescribes to himself a certain regimen, and fol- 
lows it with pharasaical scrupulosity. Why should there 
not be in like manner, different mental tastes, leaving one 
man to prefer physics, and another metaphysics? We 
think this is the case, and that each one should con- 
sult the bent of his mind and act accordingly. But these 
self constituted censors, with a logic, that would even puz- 
zle the angelical doctor, say, “if a man dislikes mathematics, 
that isa reason, why he should study them.” And so for- 
sooth, to carry out their reasoning, if one kind of meat 
should disagree with a person, he ought to eat nothing else. 
If men should put this principle in practice the probability 
is, that dyspepsia would be the consequence, and literary 
indigestion has been produced by applying it to the opera- 
tions of the mind. 

The ancients thought the maxim, “know thyself” suffi- 
ciently important to be inscribed over the entrances to their 
temples, in letters of gold ; these sages have discovered that 
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self-knowledge is not half as important as the knowledge of 
mathematics. This is the magic ring that commands the 
entrance to every road to distinction, every avenue of 
honour, trust or profit, Thusjwe have heard those talk, 
who were ignorant of anything else, and displayed upon 
other subjects a dulness of comprehension that would 
grace the foggy atmosphere of Boeotia. But when we get 
upon this hobby we are like a cart wheel newly greased, 
and know not when to stop; for our own part, we would 
not give one chapter of Tristram Shandy for the whole 
“ Principia.” 

There are those however, who do not agree with us, and 
conspicuous among them stands our subject. Let us intro- 
duce him to your acquaintance. Here he is, a compound 
of sines, cosines, tangents, subtangents and abscissas !— 
The Euclid of his class the Pascal of the college! One who 
disdains to make any movement that is not the function 
of some mathematical curve, hyperbolic in every sentiment, 
asymptotic in every propensity! Enter his room, and you 
breathe a different atmosphere, from what you find in other 
rooms. Every thing around it displays the nature of the 
occupant. No novels are found in his possession, and all 
works of the imagination are excluded, because no one ever 
heard of a mathematician’s writing a novel or a poem.— 
They are engaged in weightier matters, they weigh the 
“planets in their eternal rounds,” and because Leibnitz 
never was guilty of making “rhyme verse” he would 
banish the muses to the society of love sick swains, and 
fashionable boarding-school misses. He eschews everything 
that does not have some bearing, either directly or indi- 
rectly upon his favourite study. The onlv history that he 
is familiar with, is that of the mathematical war in Europe, 
which lasted fifty years, the consequences of which, would 
have been more disastrous than that of the “ wars of the 
roses” had not the combatants fought with billets instead of 
bullets. Greek is his abhorrence, and Latin beneath his 
notice ; as for metaphysics that is a relic of the dark ages, 
and should be left entirely tothe phlegmatic Germans. He 
indulges in none of the “amenities of literature,” no “path- 
finder” is seen on the trail that leads to his sanctum, and 
no connoisseur sees in a Madonna of Correggio, half the 
beauty that he discovers in the cabalistic signs of plus and 
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minus, square root, and integration. While the rest of his 
class-mates regard with detestation, the days devoted to ma- 
thematics, and looks forward to the exantination with “fear 
and trembling,” he hails the one as the candida dies of his 
calendar, and the other as a glorious opportunity of show- 
ing his superiority. With how much self complacency he 
enters the recitation room, and looks upon the black board, 
that dread moloch, before which the greatest have quailed, 
and their knees smitten as did Belshazzar’s, at the sight of 
the hand writing on the wall. With our subject, the 
dreaded formulas are household terms, and the professor of 
mathematics the greatest man that ever lived since the days 
of Newton. Every thing he says is carefully noted down, 
and he would as soon call his saws in question, as the pious 
Greek would the responses of the oracle at Delphi. 

It is said of one of these mathematicians, that after he 
had left college, and had a family growing up around him, 
that in teaching his children the “ Shorter Catechism” he 
instructed them to say, that the “chief end of man,” was 
to study mathematics, but as we are inclined to believe 
that this story is rather Munchausean, we will not vouch 
for the truth of it, but simply “tell the tale, as ’twas told to 
me.” A real mathematician, such as we think worthy ef 
the name, and as we have attempted to describe, is a very 
scarce personage. Lest this should be thought a “ fancy 
sketch” of our own imagination, we can assure the reader 
that it is drawn from the life, if not ¢o the life. Though 
not now in college, yet we believe he thought as we have 
said, and when he sees this “ portrait,” will no doubt re- 
cognize his features, and acknowledge that we have “ held, 
as ’twere, the mirror up to nature.” APELLES. 


A SKEPTICAL REVERY 
UPON A TRULY PHILOSOPHICAL THEORY, SHOWING HOW 
SIMPLE REASON UNINITIATED INTO THE MYSTERIES OF 
SOUND PHILOSOPHY ERRS. 
[Collected from the posthumous papers of a Sophister.] 
‘I'nvru wherever found is lovely. ‘The highest aspira- 
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tions of the human mind find pleasurable employ in its 
development. But though she now appear “bright as the 
sun” to her many votaries, yet to her discoverers her shrine 
must have seemed like a casket dropped in the wilder- 
ness, which requires a life’s prilgrimage to reach and obtaina 
relic. In search of this bright jewel many a bold adven- 
turer has worn away his every faculty, and fallen in regret 
of a life spent in unsuccessful labour. Others whose eyes 
have been dimmed by a continued gazing after the much 
loved object, have formed in their imagination the veri- 
similitude of the true image, and have at length died under 
the pleasing delusion of having made a real discovery. 
Few indeed fathom nature’s dark recesses with a nervous 
step, and with'a blazing torch explore and scatter light upon 
her hidden mysteries. All who are nobly employed in mi- 
ning for truth by the flickering light of reasonalone, willsoon 
be made conscious that they are endowed with no super- 
fluous faculty—none, the strengthof which may not be ful- 
ly measured by the trials and difficulties of their underta- 
king. Hence amongst the varied surmises of weak minds 
we need not besurprised at the prevalence of errour, especial- 
ly on those points which inspiration does not illumine, or 
where science hasremained aloof. Even some scientificsub- 
jects seem to present objectionable features, and some theo- 
ries which have obtained considerable credence in the philo- 
sophical world, appear rather as the creatures of wild im- 
agination than the offspring of mature and healthy reason. 
One can hardly refrain from smiling at the annunciation 
of some of the grand phrenological and mesmoretical the- 
ories of the present day; and yet these authorsclaim for 
Phrenology and Mesmorism a prominent place upon the 
catalogue of modern sciences. Quite as deserving such a 
place are these humbugs, as would be that science, the 
object of whose only theory is, to determine the fleetness of 
Arabian poneys from the peculiar conformation of their 
hoofs. Many other singular theories might be mentioned, 
but our present purpose is to consider one, which we can- 
not altogether reconcile with sound, practical, common 
sense, though whether our own views be entirely orthodox 
we leave the reader to judge. The theory relates to the 
constitution of matter, and the non-contact of the particles 
of matter, as advocated by Boscovich, Mitchel, Priestley 
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and some others. Wesshall commence our discussion by 
barely hinting at Priestley’s arguments for the support of 
his doctrine of materialism. He contends that the soul of 
man is a peculiar organization of matter, and founds his 
whole argument in proof\of his bold assertion upon this 
query: How can material and immaterial substances act 
and react upon each other, they having no common pro- 
perty? Hence he thinks it would be “most philosophical 
to abandon the hypothesis of two heterogeneous and in- 
compatible principles in man which is clogged with the 
greater difficulty of conception, and admit that of the uni- 
Sormity of his nature which is only attended with a less 
difficulty.”* Hence taking fot granted the existence of 
matter he contends that a// ismatter. But it being impos- 
sible to reconcile the idea of the \omnipresence of the Di- 
vine Being with that commonly attached to gross matter, 
he admits that the divine essence is indeed immaterial, but 
insists that it possesses one of the essential properties of 
matter, viz. extension (pages 148,\149.) But if this be 
true he assigns to the divine being some definite size and 
shape, for says he if spirit be extended, size and shape it 
must have. Page 97. 

Now, what size or shape can be assigned to an omni- 
present spirit? The thing isinconceivable. Again, since he 
admits the immateriality of the Divine\ Essence, and also 
his existence, from all eternity, it follows if his first asser- 
tion, viz. “that immateriality cannot act on matter,” be 
correct, that there is no such thing as matter. For the Di- 
vine Creator being himself immaterial, his works must also 
be immaterial. A clearer proof of Bolingbroke’s Philoso- 
phy, is not to be found in the works of any immaterialist. 
But we are not disposed thus to circumscribe infinite 
power. From Priestley’s own reasoning, we infer the ex- 
istence of mind, and from the proper exercise of our senses, 
we most readily conceive the existence of matter. But we 
must give Doctor Priestley credit for one honest assertion, 
which is repeated too often, to escape the eye of his most 
careless readers. Said he, “of the nature of any essence or 
substance, whether of mind or body, we know nothing. 
The powers or properties which therein subsist may be 

* Dissertation on Matter and Spirit, Vol. 1, pages 51, 52, by Joseph Priest- 
ley, L. L. D. F. R.S8. We shall refer hereafter frequently to pages of this work. 
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objects of our reflection. Had this happy thought occur- 
red to Doctor Priestley when about commencing the pre- 
face to his work, it might we think have saved him, all the 
time, ink and paper, as well as much effort of his materi- 
ai intellect wasted in its composition. Taking for granted 
then the existence of matter, and knowing the existence 
of mind, we proceed to consider our theory. And we 
will first discuss Dr. Priestley’s definition of matter. «It 
is that which has extension and the powersof attraction 
and repulsion but is itself penetrable.”’ For that he de- 
nies the existence of impenetrable matter is clearly evident 
from the whole tenor of his second section, At the same 
time he affirms, page 18, that the particles of matter are 
not, nor can be by human means brought into absolute 
contact, because of the insurmountable sphere of repulsion 
which surrounds each particle. Now how can matter be 
penetrable when it is at the same time inaccessible. We 
should think it very difficult to penetrate that which we 
could never reach. Again if matter be indeed penetrable 
and not solid, why may not the whole creation be absorb- 
ed in a single point, and thus again Dr. Priestley’s material- 
ity be swallowed up in the strictest immaterial nothingness. 
Impenetrability appears quite as essential to matter as ex- 
tension. Again Priestley and some others contend, that 
matter is infinitely divisible. For, says he, in speaking of 
the author of the letters on materialism, “did not this wri- 
ter know that it is even demonstrable that matter is infi- 
nitely divisible.” Now wehave seen the infinite divisibili- 
ty of space demonstrated, but Doctor Priestley points to no 
demonstration of the infinite divisibility of matter, and we 
beg leave therefore tq dissent from his opinion, the thing 
being inconceivable to us. We believe in the atomic the- 
ory which resolves all matter into very small particles, 
which are hard, and indestructible and are called « ulti- 
mate atoms.”? Whether their accurate size may or may 
not be determined, by the aid of the most powerful lenses 
now in use we pretend not to say. The properties which 
we assign to these atoms, and by which we think all mat- 
ter is identified, are extension, impenetrability, and attrac- 
tion. The first property no one will deny. The second 
has just been demonstrated, and innumerable phenomena 
prove the third. The assertionthat “every particle of mat- 
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fer attracts every other particle, with a force proportiona- 
ble to the mass, and with an intensity varving inversely as 
the square of the distance increases’’ is incontrovertible. 
Circumstances may modify this law, but as a general prin- 
ciple, it is sure. We consider repulsion, not an essential 
property of matter, but a negative term by which the im- 
ponderable agents of nature are identified. It is only 
known to us from the following consideration. That 
which has attraction, (i. e.) matter, has weight, for weight 
is nothing but the measure of attraction and consequently 
that which is without weight has no attraction, or attrac- 
tive property in it, and therefore has what is vulgarly 
known as repulsion; so that repulsion is not a positive 
property, but merely indicates the absence of attraction, 
as darkness indicates the absence of light, or black, the ab- 
sence of colour. Hence we imagine if the particles of 
matter be not in absolute contact, it is owing not to the re- 
pulsive power of the particles themselves but to the pre- 
sence of some imponderable fluid, as heat, electricity, or 
light, &c. In this way we escape the absurdity which at- 
tends Boscovich’s theory. He supposes that one atom 
surrounded by this sphere of repulsion whose intensity, if 
represented by a line would be an asymptote to one drawn 
through the centre of the body itself, will attract another 
atem of similar constitution until the two spheres of re- 
pulsion touch each other, and then the bodies are held, in 
equilibrio, until some extraneous disturbing force rend them 
asunder. Now how can an atom thus enveloped, send 
forth from its own substance, emanations of a principle 
exactly opposite in kind to that which surrounds it, which 
yet shall act at all distances from it. We would sincerely 
pity the man who would think of warming a room by the 
influence of a fire enclosed in an impervious stove made of 
ice. Again according to Boscovich’s theory, the smaller 
the particles of matter the more intense the repulsion. 
For if the repulsion increases as the mass, we should ex- 
pect to find large aggregations of atoms kept a great way 
asunder, which is not the case. Then if his theory de true, 
the nearer we approach to pure space the stronger the re- 
pulsion, and as no limit has yet been assigned to its opera- 
tion, we may justly infer that the immaterial principle is 
infinitely stronger in space than in matter. 
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We next proceed to notice some phenomena which are 
supposed to be unsusceptible of explanation, upon any oth- 
er than Boscovich’s theory, thus offering a negative proof 
of its correctness. First, Priestley informs us that the “par- 
ticles of matter are not in absolute contact because they are 
expanded and contracted by heat and cold; and he con- 
tends that the power necessary to overcome these internal 
forces of repulsion is beyond computation.” Page 18. 
Now we admit with Professor Renwick that the.two great 
antagonist forces, that determine in which of the mechani- 
cal states as solid, fluid, or gaseous, a body shall exist, are 
“ attraction and heat.”” See Renwick on the Steam En- 
gine, p. 2. But we contend that heat is not an essential pro- 
perty of matter, but that it emanates from the sun, as the 
great source, and being possessed of powers peculiar to it- 
self, penetrates between the particles of matter, and thus 
forces them asunder, predominating when the particles are 
not in absolute contact over their internal power of at- 
traction. The heat we do not believe to pervade the par- 
ticles themselves, but only to fill the pores between them 
as water exists in the pores of a sponge. Now it readily 
appears, according to our theory that as the intensity of 
the heat increases, it would more and more predominate 
over the power of attraction, and the particles would be 
further separated. And this we find to be precisely the 
case. Now itis much easier to conceive the particles of 
matter held in equilibrium between these two forces, than 
to suppose each atom to emit two principles exactiy opposed 
to each other in kind and intensity. Again, one of the 
grand arguments to prove the truth of Boscovich’s theory, 
and the non-contact of bodies, is, that “bodies when com- 
pressed, are compressed equally in ail directions.” Now 
philosophers acknowledge,that it is not enough that a theory 
merely answers to explain a simple phenomenon, else the 
rising up of a piece of paper placed under a broad disc 
which is suddenly raised in the air might be ascribed to 
attraction of disc for the paper, when in fact it is the upward 
pressure of the atmosphere which supports it close to the 
disc. Now we have only to suppose the ultimate atoms 
which compose all material substances to be round, and the 
phenomenon is explained without the absurdity of surround- 
ing an attracting body with an impenetrable sphere of re- 
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pulsion. ‘Tiat'the ultimate atoms are round all analogy 
would lead usto believe. All the planets would be round, 
were it not for the action of the centrifrugal force, which 
cannot materially affect the shape of an atom. A drop of 
any fluid tends to assume a spherical form obedient to the 
principle of attraction inherent in its nature, and why may 
not this be true of the atom. We are not, to besure, fully 
prepared to credit the nebulous theory of Laplace, but we 
firmly believe with him that the earth has once ‘been in- 
tensely heated, and perhaps entirely fluid, and why in the 
general cooling should the atoms of matter form the pecu- 
liar exception and assume a shape “sui generis?” We may 
indeed agree in supporting the “ Idola” which Bacon so justly 
censures, but here there can be no possible reason for de- 
parting from the general regularity philosophers ascribe to 
nature’s iaws. Nowif these atoms be spherical, then if ab- 
solute contact were possible, the touching parts would be 
mere points, as spheres can only touch in points. ‘There 
would then be small void spaces between these atoms, and 
these are called “ pores between the atoms.” Asthese atoms 
congregated together into larger masses called “molecules,” 
these would tend to assume a spherical form in obedience 
to their innate principle of attraction, and on being drawn 
together by their mutual attraction would touch only in 
points, leaving void spaces between them; and these are call- 
ed “ molecular pores.” Now suppose the surface of a body 
composed of a number of these to be a perfect cube, or for 
the sake of illustration suppose we had a cubical box with 
moveable sides filled with spheres of wax, which may re- 
present molecules, and suppose them to touch as spheres 
would if brought into absolute contact. Now since the void 
space would be considerable, it is evident that if pressure be 
applied on one side the whole would be compressed, the 
wax giving way to fill up the vacancy, and accommodating 
itself to the applied pressure. And it is further clear that the 
same effect will be produced, whatever side receive the im- 
mediate pressure, or the “compression will take place on all 
sides equally.” Now this is precisely the case with regard to 
matter, so that non-contact is not essential to compression. 
Hence, according to our theory the extreme resistance which 
fluids offer to compression, results not from their extraordi- 
nary powers of repulsion, but from the simple fact that the 
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perfect mobility of the particles has in a meastire overcome 
the attraction, and thus the vacancies between the spheres 
have been filled up partially. Hence, too, when the particles 
are infinitely small, and the fluid very light, i.e. having but 
the slightest attraction, we should expect to find an approxi- 
mation to the imponderable agents in nature, and indeed 
the airs and gases seem to be the connecting link which ties 
together the ponderable, or attractive, and the imponderable 
or repulsive. A greatobjection to Boscovich’s theory is, that 
it invests a space inconceivably small with a power infi- 
nitely great. To understand this, if we by the aid of a 
powerful lens could by division get very nearly two ultimate 
atoms of matter, and place them within the ,,1,, of an inch 
of each other, we should, we think find but little muscular 
effort necessary to bring them the least space nearer to- 
gether, yet if Boscovich’s theory be correct, superhuman 
power is necessary to bring them into absolute contact. 
Truly the speculations of the human mind sometimes dis- 
cover its alliance to materiality. Strange that the benumb- 
ing influences of the body should so affect the mrnp, as to 
make us fancy the illusions of a dream, to be the sober con- 
clusions and theories of reason. Another argument in 
support of this theory is drawn from Sir Isaac Newton’s 
experiment with the double convex lens compressed upon 
a glass plate, where rings of light were seen differing in co- 
lour as they receded from the black spot which marked the 
more proximate contact, if we may so call it. Priestley says, 
page 19. It has been demonstrated by Sir Isaac Newton 
that the rays of light are always reflected by a power of re- 
pulsion, acting at somedistance from the body.” Now 
since it has been, we think, abundantly shown that repul- 
sion is not a property of matter, it follows, if Priestley 
be correct, that light may be reflected from this power of 
repulsion, entirely independent of the existence of matter, 
and if so, why may not the stars we see be mere concen- 
trated powers of repulsion from which light is reflected.— 
Surely this would save much speculation as to their physi- 
cal constitution. But Priestley does not inform us in what 
part of Newton’s work he found this assertion, and in reading 
Newton’s optics we can discover nothing of it. We know 
that an obstacle is necessary to produce a reflection of any 
imponderable fluid. Does the strictly immaterial principle 
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or power of reptilsion offer such an obstacle? No. And 
therefore we find Newton saying, that reflection always takes 
place at the surface ofa different medium. Nowif mathe- 
matically speaking, the surface be at any distance from the 
matter itself, then Doctor Priestley is right. In the experi- 
ment above alluded to, we see no serious objection to allow- 
ing an absolute contact. We do not contend that the con- 
tact was between glass and glass, but that there was a stra- 
tum of air confined between the two pieces of glass. But is 
not air matter, anddoes not Sir Isaac Newton say that the co- 
lour was produced by the reflection of the complemental rays 
from the surface of the glass, as they tended to pass into the 
stratum ofair. These are the principal arguments in favor of 
Boscovich’s theory. They have been briefly reviewed, and 
the phenomena, we think, sufficiently explained without re- 
sort to its aid. Many other phenomena which are now gi- 
ven in support of this theory, can,|we think, be sufficiently ex- 
plained upon a little reflection without referring them to it. 
Another serious objection to Boscovich’s theory, is drawn 
from the different sensations we experience'from touching 
different bodies. According to his theory, we, never touch 
any body, but only the sphere of repulsion that surrounds 
it, and hence different sensations are produced by different 
intensities of the repulsive power. Now how it is possible 
for a power differingin degree to produce.sensations differ- 
ing in kind, we cannot imagine. 

In conclusion, we would only add that we wish to be 
distinctly understood not to say that the particles of matter 
are always in absolute contact, but that the equation of 
equilibrium is, attraction acting with its peculiar laws 
equals the power of the imponderable fluids acting with their 
peculiar laws. This is our conviction from reading philo- 
sophical works, and from reflection upon them we come to 
the belief that there are in existence threesorts of substances, 
viz: mind, matter, and the imponderable agents of nature, 
which we believe to be neither. ‘These three we believe to 
be endowed with peculiar properties and powers, and actin 
in obedience to their peculiar laws as established by him 
who is “ Head over all.” When we come to study the sub- 
ject we may be led to change our opinion, but till then we 
bid the reader, Adieu. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


The kind reception with which our first-born was greeted, and the cheering 
which we have received from eminent sources, have tended to warm our con- 
fidence, remove our doubts, and give us enlarged hopes, in the success of our 
undertaking. The first number has gone forth, and like Noah’s dove found 
a welcome abroad. The present number, we humbly suppose, as it has cost 
the same if not greater pains than the other, will insure equal encourage- 
ment. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The article “ On the Grave of a Great Man” is neither new nor interesting. 
» My “ Grandfather’s manuscript,” unless the first few pages bear false wit- 
ness, is perhaps best in manuscript. However, we shall leave it on the anx- 
ious stool for the present. 
* Uncas” cannot appear. 
* Apollodorus” is under consideration. 
« Miorns”’ is altogether too mystic and musty. 


The theme “ Apis” has chosen, though not badly treated, is rather dry i 


and ancient. 
“Tmaginative Literature” would not look well in print. 
“D,” labours as though he had water on his brain. He might properly 
say 
———“‘ equidem hoc studeo, bullatis ut mihi nugis, 
Pagina turgescat, dare pondus idonea fumo.” 
“L,,” the author of the charade, is 


“ One of those that write in rhyme, and make 
The one verse,for the other’s sake.” 


“R. E.” rides a tolerable Pegasus, but the jaded beast often stumbles. We 
would advise him to read Arbuthnot on the bathos. 

The article on “ Civil Magistracy” shall appear. But we would suggest, 
thatthe author might make his style more agreeable t» the general reader. 

The“ Parting,” by D. L. D., is between the writer and common sense. 

The essay on “ Propriety and character of conduct,” is a literary pheno- 
menon ; the author should remember that 


“ Words are like leaves, and where they most abound, 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found.” 


When Constantine dreamed his “dream” he must have had an attack of 
the night mare. 











